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I. INTRODUCTION 


HE PURPOSE Of this study was to in- 
"hae understanding of leadership 
among sorority women and to increase 
knowledge of the measurement potential- 
ities of certain new or less well-known 
assessment procedures. Five kinds of 
measurements were collected, viz., bio- 
graphical information, peer ratings, self- 
ratings, paper-and-pencil test scores, and 
situational test scores. 

‘The factorial content of some of the 
specific measurements, such as American 
Council on Education Q and L scores, 


‘Different phases of this study were carried 
out by different Louisiana State University 
graduate students working cooperatively under 
the direction of the senior author. Miss Paddy 
Ann Doll was responsible for collecting subjects 
and administering the personal histories, socio- 
metric questionnaires, and paper-and-pencil tests; 
Mr. Dean Clair was responsible for the coding 
of the stimulated recall data; Messrs. Cecil Wur- 
ster and Robert McGehee were leaderless group 
discussion observers. correlational matrix 
and factorial analysis were computed by Mr. 
Wurster with the aid of the IBM department at 
Louisiana State University. A number of others 
served on various phases of the project, includ- 
ing Messrs. William Hawkins, Arnold Gebel, and 
Stanley Klubeck. Financial aid was rendered by 
the Louisiana State University Graduate Coun- 
cil on Research. 

The authors are indebted to Dr. Benjamin 
Bloom for aid in organising the stimulated re- 
call procedures. 


was well known; other measurements, 
such as age and year of education, were 
considered intrinsically valid. At the 
other extreme were measures whose con- 
tent was unknown, such as attempts to 
assess in a systematic manner the thought 
processes of subjects by means of the 
“stimulated recall” procedure of Bloom 
(7). Thus, on the one hand, we had ret- 
erence variables about whose factorial 
composition we were fairly sure; we also 
had variables such as the Guilford-Zim- 
merman Temperament Survey scores or 
leaderless group discussion (LGD) scores, 
about which we had some previous ex- 
perimental evidence; and we had a mass 
of unknowns. 

In addition to this exploration into 
the factorial composition of various 
measures, we also were in a position to 
examine the extent to which successtul 
leadership behavior of individuals varied 
as a function of three situations: (a) in- 
dividual sorority activities, (b) discus- 
sions among representatives from seven 
sororities, and (c) nonsorority university 
activities. In addition, study was made 
of the extent to which successful leader- 
ship behavior of individuals was a func- 
tion of the mode measurement. 

The reader will note our failure to 
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mention the concepts of criterion, and of 
validity as evaluated by correlation with 
a criterion. We feel it would be unwise 
to label arbitrarily some measures as as- 
sessments or predictors and others as ap- 
praisals or criteria, since we were not par- 


A. SUBJECTS 


The seven largest sororities on the 
Louisiana State University campus 
agreed to participate in this research 
project. The total membership of pledges 
and actives from each of the seven sorori- 
ties was respectively 67, 53, 47, 46, 45, 41, 
and 36. Twenty volunteers were obtained 
from each of the seven sororities. ‘These 
140 girls were divided into 20 groups, 
each containing one representative from 
each sorority. Their scholastic standing 
ranged from freshman to senior in the 
university. ‘The average subject was just 
under 19 years old (18.97) and had com- 
pleted 2.16 semesters of college. (The 
respective standard deviations were .99 
and 1.13.) 

Before the beginning of the project, 
the seven sororities were told that the 
general nature and purpose of the pro- 
gram was to assess potential and actual 
leadership through psychological meas- 
ures. 

The subjects were motivated to vol- 
unteer in two ways: (a) each girl was 
promised that a personal letter would be 
sent to her discussing her assessment 
based on the various phases of the re- 
search in which she participated, and 
(b) each sorority would be informed as 
to its standing in relation to the other 
six sororities. This double incentive was 
successful in recruiting the necessary vol- 
unteers. 
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Il. SUBJECTS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PHASES IN THE 
ASSESSMENT PROCESS 


ticularly interested in the extent to 
which we could predict scores on some 
of the variables if scores on some others 
were known. McClelland (14) has sum- 
marized the rationale of this method- 
ological position. 


B. ADMINISTRATIVE PHASES 


Each of the 20 groups of subjects was 
subjected to a three-phase testing pro- 
gram. 

1. First phase, Each group of seven 
subjects, one subject representing each 
of the seven participating sororities, was 
convened for an initially leaderless group 
discussion of one-half hour. During this 
first phase, two observers rated the 
amount of successful leadership activity 
(LA)? each participant displayed during 
the discussion. Two other observers 
counted the number of responses each 
discussant made; this was used as an 
index of her participation (PN). 

2. Second phase. The girls were 
ranked according to the extent to which 
each had displayed successful leadership 
behavior during Phase 1 and were given 
different assignments for the second 
phase according to their respective ranks 
attained. The girls ranked second, fourth, 
and fifth and as many of the girls of rank 
one, three, six, and seven as had the 
time, after completing other tasks (5, 12), 
were administered the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man ‘Temperament Survey. Forty-nine 
of the subjects were able to complete all 
ten subtests of the survey, while 76 com- 
pleted at least the first five subtests. 

All 140 subjects completed a series of 


* Letters are the code assigned the measure- 
ment. See Table 1 for all the measurements and 
their code letters. 
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sociometric questionnaires concerning 
their own sorority. Peer ratings, NP, NO, 
NS, NR, VS, AD, and NI (to be described 
later), were obtained at this time. 
Finally, all subjects filled out a_per- 
sonal history blank and a questionnaire 
concerning their motivation to be 
leaders. The measures (described later) 
which were obtained from this procedure 
included YR, CA, UA, UL, SL, and SS. 
3. Third phase. The same group of 
seven as in the first phase was recon- 
vened and subjected to a second initially 
leaderless group discussion from which 
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the rating of amount of successful lead- 
ership activity (LB) exhibited by each 
participant was obtained. 

The second discussion was recorded 
and immediately played back to the par- 
ticipants for the purposes of stimulated 
recall analysis to be described later. 

4. Other measures. A number of other 
measures were obtained from records at 
the registrar's office. These included each 
subject's scholastic average (PA) and 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination scores (AQ and AL). 


Ill. THE VARIABLES OF THE STUDY 


We will now describe or define each of 
the variables, data on which were col- 
lected in this study. 

The variables have been categorized 
according to the method by which scores 
for them were obtained. The five modes 


of data collection were: (a) biographical 
information blanks, (b) peer ratings, (c) 
sell-ratings, (d) paper-and-pencil tests, 
and (e) situational tests, Table 1, a list 
of the variables and their codes, is pro- 
vided for easy reference. 


A. BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Biographical information col- 
lected from school records and from a 
biographical information blank which 
all subjects filled out in the second phase 
between the first and second group dis- 
cussions (or else, on another day). The 
seven variables are as follows: 


1. Semesters of education (YR). Phe number of 
semesters of college work completed by a subject. 

2. Chronological age to the nearest birthday 
(CA). 

3. Extracurricular, university, nonsorority ac- 
tivity per semester (UA). Subjects were asked to 
list the names of all clubs, committees, and or. 
ganizations they now belonged to or had belonged 
to on the LSU campus outside of the sorority. In 
addition, they were asked to indicate the number 


of semesters they had belonged to each group. 
The final index used was the total number of 
semesters of membership mentioned for all groups 
divided by the number of semesters on campus. 

4. University, nonsorority, leadership activity 
per semester (UL). Subjects were asked to indi- 
cate the offices they had held or were holding in 
the organizations they had listed for determining 
UA. The more than one hundred offices men- 
tioned were assigned weights by five judges from 
o to 4 according to their importance and signif- 
icance in terms of the extent to which the of- 
fice-holder of a designated position was a leader. 
The five judges were experienced student leaders 
not in the study. UL was obtained by assigning 
appropriate weights to each office reported by a 
subject, summing and dividing by the number of 
semesters the subject had spent on the campus. 
The last division was performed for the same 
reason as was given above for UA. 

The UL was considered to be a rough estimate 
of the leadership status—as distinguishable from 
esteem—of the member at the university outside 
her sorority. University leadership status was 
conceived as the relative extent to which the 
university leadership positions held by a subject 
are of significance, importance, or value in con- 
tributing to the maintenance or progress of the 
group within which the position is found. 

5. Sorority leadership activity per semester 
(SL). This index was derived in the same way 
as UL, except that the offices that subjects listed 
were inside instead of outside their sorority. SL 
was conceived as measuring the extent to which 
each subject had status at present and in the 
past in the sorority. 

6. Scholastic point average (PA). This average 
or cumulative point-hour ratio was obtained for 
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each subject from the registrar. In the academic 
scoring system at LSU, A=3, B=2, C=1, and 
D and F=o. The sum of the cross products of 
grades earned for hours taken, divided by hours 
taken, yielded the point average. 

The collapse of D and F into one category 
served to reduce the variance of this measure 
somewhat and thus correlations between PA 
and other measures tended to be somewhat con- 
servative. 

7. Socioeconomic status (SS), Each subject was 
asked, at a later date after the assessment had 
been completed, to indicate her father’s occupa- 
tion and education and also to indicate her own 
religion. Mentioned occupations were classified 
and assigned points as follows: professional, man- 
agerial, administrative, + 3; white collar, sales, 
clerical, small business, +2; skilled laborer, +-1; 
semiskilled and other, o. Mentioned parental 
educational level was scored as follows: college 
graduate, + 3; some college, +2; high school 
graduate, +1; and eighth grade, 0. Religion 
was a more difficult category to score because of 
the peculiarly different status of Catholics in 
south Louisiana, especially in the larger cities, 
as compared with most other parts of the 
United States. It was decided to score Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, etc. as 2, Catholics and 
Methodists as 1, and Baptists and Church of 
Christ as o. It is probable that this use of 
religion as a means of socioeconomic stratifica- 
tion was seriously in error and may have served 
to negate much of the usefulness of the socio- 
economic index, which was the sum of the 
weights assigned for parental occupation, edu- 
cation, and religion, Furthermore, since the so- 
rority subjects probably represented a severely 
restricted range in socioeconomic status, the 
likelihood was low that this index would pro- 
vide much reliable discrimination. 


TABLE 1 


A List oF THE VARIABLES UseEp IN THIS 
Stupy AND THEIR Cope LETTERS 


A. Information 
YR —Semesters of education 
CA —Chronological age to the nearest birth- 


ay 
UA — Extracurricular, university, nonsoror- 
ity activity per semester 
UL —University leadership activity per se- 


mester 
SL —Sorority leadership activity per se- 
mester 


PA —Scholastic point average 
SS —Socioeconomic status 
B. Peer Ratings (of Own Sorority Sisters) 
NP —Nomination for president 
NO —Nominations for organizer 
NS —-Nominations for public speaker 
NR —Nominations for representative 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


VS —Visibility 
AD—Overt social adjustment 
C. Self-Ratings 
NI —Self-esteem 
UM-—Motivation to attain university leader- 
ship status 
SM —Motivation to attain sorority leader- 
ship status 
D. rhe and-Pencil Test Scores 
. American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination 
AQ—Numerical aptitude 
AL —Verbal aptitude 
2. Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
ZG —General activity, energy vs. inactiv- 
ity, slowness 
ZR —Restraint, seriousness vs. impulsive- 
ness, rhathymia 
ZA —Ascendance, social boldness vs. sub- 
missiveness 
ZS —Social interest, sociability vs. shy- 
ness, seclusiveness 
ZE —Emotional stability vs. emotional in- 
stability, depression 
ZO —Objectivity vs. subjectivity, hyper- 
sensitiveness 
ZF —Friendliness, agreeableness vs. hos- 
tility, belligerence 
ZT —Thoughtfulness, reflectiveness vs. 
thoughtlessness, extraversion 
ZP —Personal relations, cooperativeness 
vs. criticalness, intolerance 
ZM—Femininity vs. masculinity of emo- 
tions and interest 
E. Situational Test Scores 
1. Leaderless Group Discussions 
LA —Amount of successful leadership ac- 
tivity displayed in the first initially 
leaderless group discussion 
LB —Aimount of successful leadership ac- 
tivity displayed in the second ini- 
tially leaderless group discussion 
PN—Amount of participation or at- 
tempted leadership activity in the 
first initially leaderless group dis- 
_Cussion 
EF —Average efficiency of the two dis- 
— in which subject partici- 


2. selina’ Recall Analyses of Thought 

Processes 

SE —Self-oriented 

AN—Oriented towards another person or 
persons 

GR—Oriented towards groups rather than 
individuals 

AP —Relevance to attaining formal group 
goals 

CE —Certainty or assuredness 

DA—-Disagreement or agreement rather 
than neutral 

SN —Hostile and belligerent 

PR —Concerned with group processes and 
dynamics 

EV —Evaluative 


Two raters independently scored the socio- 
economic status for each subject according to 
the schedule described above. The correlation 
between their assigned values was .g7. 


B. PEER RATINGS (OF OwN 
SORORITY SISTERS) 


Esteem has been defined elsewhere (4) 
as the extent to which a member of a 
group is perceived by the others in the 
group to contribute (or to be likely to 
contribute) to the maintenance and prog- 
ress of the group—regardless of the mem- 
ber’s position, Esteem is associated with 
the concept of meritorious performance. 

On the other hand status can be re- 
garded as the extent to which any mem- 
ber—regardless of his personal merit— 
can contribute to the maintenance and 
progress of his group because of the 
worth or importance of his position. 

It has been shown both deductively 
and inductively that a member's poten- 
tial to lead others successfully is a func- 
tion of his status and his esteem. There- 
fore it was felt important to obtain esti- 
mates of the extent to which our sub- 
jects varied on both. Actual offices held 
(SL) was conceived to be a fairly “pure” 
measure of sorority status. Peer ratings 
were necessary to obtain adequate meas- 
ures of sorority esteem. 

It was assumed that if members were 
asked to choose each other for a position 
of importance to the sorority’s main- 
tenance and progress, such as president, 
the choice would be based primarily on 
expectations or perceptions of the worth 
of the possible nominees, as persons, to 
the sorority. Thus, it was expected that 
the nomination procedure would pro- 
vide reasonable indices of esteem rather 
than status. However, it was realized that 
status and esteem, although conceptually 
distinguishable, would probably be cor- 
related to some degree. 

Since status is much more likely to be 
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a matter of opportunity, seniority, for- 
tuitous circumstances, and other factors 
unassociated with personal characteris- 
tics, it was hypothesized that esteem 
would provide a_ necessarily “purer” 
measure of leadership potential than 
status per se. 


1. Nominations for president (NP). During the 
second phase, each of the subjects was presented 
a list of all the members of her own sorority, 
whether or not they were included in the 140 
subjects of this study. She was asked to select the 
21 (including herself) with whom she was most 
familiar. She then was requested to indicate the 
seven from the 21 she would most want to be 
president cr hold some high office in the so- 
rority, and the seven she would least want to 
be president or hold high office. Each rater 
thus was forced to rate only those girls with 
whom she was fairly familiar. It was hoped this 
would reduce the artifactual tendency of girls 
to be selected or rejected merely on the basis of 
visibility. Any remaining correlation between 
esteem and visibility would then have to be 
attributed mainly to elements other than meas- 
urement contamination, 

Scores for each of the 335 members of the 
seven sororities were obtained in the following 
manner: Each ratee was credited with two points 
every time someone most wanted her for presi- 
dent, one point when in the selected 21 and in 
neither the top nor bottom seven in demand, 
and no points when chosen as least wanted for 
the presidency. Her total points were divided by 
the number of raters who placed her in the “21- 
most-familiar” category. Since no two members 
of the same sorority ever appeared together in a 
group discussion, peer ratings were free of con- 
tamination which might have occurred if any 
raters had had the opportunity of observing 
those they rated in the leaderless group discus- 
sion, 

Table 2 shows the estimated reliabilities for 
NP for each of the seven sororities and the 
number of ratees per sorority. To obtain these 
reliability estimates, the twenty raters of a given 
sorority were split into two samples and ratees’ 
NP scores based on ten raters were correlated 
with their scores based on the other ten and 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
Table 2 shows that the estimated reliabilities for 
NP for each of the seven sororities were .85, 
85, .78, 65, .go, .73, and 85 respectively. The 
median of .85 reflected the large number of 
raters upon whose judgment each rating score 
was based. 

2. Other nominations. NO, NS, and NR were 
obtained in the same way as NP. All four were 
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concerned with the extent to which each subject 
was nominated by her sorority sisters for posi- 
tions of significance to the sorority’s existence. 
Hence, all four were conceived as relevant esti- 
mates of the sorority leadership potential of the 
subjects on the assumption of the validity of the 
hypothesis that individual differences in esteem 
in a group accurately forecast differences in fu- 
ture leadership activity. 

NO concerned the nomination of subjects who 
“promote and organize the sorority’s activities”; 
NS involved selection of members to address an 
audience of sorority alumna; NR concerned the 
choosing of peers to represent the sorority at a 
national convention. 

Table 2 displays the corrected split-half relia- 
bilities of NO, NS, and NR. 

3. Visibility (VS). Visibility was the extent to 
which a subject was well known in her sorority. 
This measure was the number of times a ratee 
was placed with the 21 sorority members a 
rater was willing to nominate or reject during 
the voting to obtain NP, NO, NS, and NR. 
Reliability estimates were obtained in the same 
manner as for the preceding variables and are 
shown in Table 2. It was hypothesized that visi- 
bility would be associated with esteem, That is, 
a person would have to be well known in order 
to be selected for positions of importance. 

4. Overt social adjustment (AD). During the 
second phase, a list of the members of her own 
sorority was given to each subject along with 
the following directions: 

“Below is a list of all your sorority sisters. 
Strike out your own name and the names of all 
girls you do not know at all. 

“Next, indicate which of the following de 
scriptions generally applies to each name by 
placing the letter of the description which ap 
plies in front of each name. If you are in doubt 
about some letter assignment, place a_ circle 
around the letter or letters which you assign 
with uncertainty. 


“Assign one letter to all the appropriate 
names before proceeding to assign the next 
letter.” 


Letter Code 


\ idealistic, cooperative, adventurous, grateful, 
soft-hearted, friendly, enthusiastic, reason- 
able, trustful 

B-—timid, withdrawn, thankless, hostile, secretive, 
irrational, pessimistic, unhappy, suspicious, 
short-tempered, obstructive 

C—persevering, practical, self-controlled, calm, 
patient, loyal, honest, mature, deliberate 

D—quitting, evasive, excitable, impatient, ir 
ritable, impulsive, unreflective, immature 

F—boastful, conceited, assertive, headstrong, ex- 
hibitionist 

F—slipshod, conscienceless, simple, undepend- 
able, absent-minded, slow, quitting, unin 
quiring 

G—thoughtful, analytical, wide interests, consci- 
entious, sophisticated, intelligent, independ- 
ent mind 

The number of B's, D’s, E’s, and F's assigned a 
ratee by those that rated her was subtracted from 
the A's, C’s and G’s and divided by the number 
of persons who rated her. The clusters repre- 
sented seven surface traits obtained by Cat- 
tell (8) by factorial methods. It was assumed that 
these observable characteristics had at their 
roots a common source trait of social adjust- 
ment. The socially well-adjusted girl was thought 
to manifest A, C, and G traits while the so- 
cially maladjusted subject was thought more 
likely to exhibit B, D, E, and F characteristics. 


C. Seir-RATINGS 
Three self-ratings were obtained. 


1. Self-esteem (NI). This measure was the 
sum of the +2 and +41 categories into which 
each subject assigned herself on NP, NO, NS, 
and NR. It was thought to provide an estimate 


TABLE 2 
CorRECTED Spuit-HALF RELIABILITIES or NP, NO, NS, NR, VS, NI, UM, anp SM, 


Vari- 
able 


140 


Sorority 


BY SORORITY 


Mdn 


A B Cc D E F G 

NP 335 .78 65 .go -73 85 85 
NO 335 84 .88 85 84 
NS 335 -90 83 81 93 .60 81 
NR 335 86 .78 .65 
NI 140 .67 .80 .68 
UM 140 .78 -93 -97 .80 
SM .87 -59 .82 -93 87 
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of the subject’s self-esteem—the extent to which 
she regarded herself as of worth to her sorority 
regardless of her present position. By comparing 
each subject's self-assignments on NP and NO 
with those on NS and NR, an estimate of the 
reliability of NI was obtained and corrected, 
sorority by sorority (see Table 2). The median 
reliability was .71. 

2. Motivation to attain university leadership 
status (UM). During the second phase, all 140 
subjects were administered a questionnaire sim- 
ilar to the following: 

“For each of the following university offices, 
please indicate your true feelings by placing next 
to the office the number of one of the five state- 
ments listed below that best describes it.” 

1. | would not serve even if I were drafted 

for the office. 

2. I would serve only if drafted for this office. 

3. I don’t care whether or not IL am elected 

or appointed to the office. 

4- I should like to be elected or appointed to 

the office. 

5. I would try my hardest to be elected or 

appointed to the office. 


Coed vice-presi- Dormitory offi- 
dent cer 
Student presi- Purple Jackets 
dent of your officer 
college _-YWCA officer 
office in _.Officer reli- 
your college gious organiza- 
Student council tion 
representative ____Interdormitory 
President of Council member 
your class ———Honor Court 
High officer in member 
any honorary or- Officer of inter- 
ganization sorority group 
High officer in a Officer in’ Pan- 
scholastic organ- hellenic group 
ization Officer in pro- 
—_A.WSS. officer fessional club or 
group 


The sum of all assigned numbers was con- 
ceived as an estimate of motivation. 

Odd-even reliability corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula for each of the seven so- 
rorities is displayed in Table 2. The median 
reliability of .86 was considered satisfactory. It 
was hypothesized that many indices of leader 
behavior such as that exhibited during the 
leaderless discussions would be a. function of 
motivation to be a campus leader. 

3. Motivation to attain sorority leadership 
status (SM). This measure was obtained in the 
same manner as was UM. The sorority offices 
listed were as follows: 


_President 


Vice-president 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Pledgemistress 
Historian 
Scholastic chair- 
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Magazine chair- 
man 


Activities chair- 


man 

Athletic chair- 
man 
Parliamentarian 


man Reporter, press 
Membership chairman 
chairman Social service 
Panhellenic rep- chairman 
resentative Social chairman 
Sergeant-at-arms Cultural pro 
gram chairman 
The obtained median reliability of 87 was 
considered adequate. (See Table 2.) 


DD). PAPER-AND-PENCIL ‘Test SCORES 

Aptitudes and personality traits were 
assessed by well-established paper-and- 
pencil procedures. 

The American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination provided two 
aptitude assessments and the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey pro- 
vided ten personality measurements. 


1. Numerical aptitude (AQ). This was the Q 
score in terms of local norms obtained from the 
ACE. These scores were obtained from a campus 
bureau responsible for testing entering freshmen 
or from appropriate agencies of other colleges 
from which subjects had transferred, ACE scores 
were collected for 136 subjects by these means. 

2. Verbal aptitude (AL). This was the L score 
of the ACE, Both L and Q were considered to 
have satisfactory reliabilities and to be indica 
tive of verbal and numerical aptitude. (For a 
survey of the literature on the ACE the reader 
is referred to Super [18].) These measures were 
included in this investigation because of the 
large number of studies available which sug 
gested that the leaders in many kinds of social 
situations tend to surpass nonleaders in intel 
lectual capacity. Moreover, the L score had been 
found correlated with leaderless group discus 
sion behavior by Wurster and Bass (22) and 
by Bass and Coates in studies of leadership in 
ROTC. 

3. Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
scores. It was possible to obtain five subtest 
scores, ZG, ZR, ZA, ZS, and ZF, for 76 of the 
140 subjects and all ten subtest scores for 49 
on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey. Unfortunately there was some bias in the se- 
lected samples. Those who scored highest or 
lowest in LGD score in the first of each of the 
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discussions (LA) were administered Rorschach 
tests or personal interviews during the second 
phase and were not generally available to take the 
Temperament Survey. Correlations between LA 
and the Temperament scores were thus attenu- 
ated slightly by the restriction in range in LA’ 
In addition it is expected that some slight at- 
tenuation may have appeared in the correla- 
tion between Temperament scores and any vari- 
ables which correlated with LA as well as be. 
tween Temperament scores which correlated with 
LA. No corrections for restriction in range were 
made, however, because the effects of the re- 
striction were small and usually not direct. 

The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey was selected to provide a battery of person- 
ality reference vectors for the factor analysis 
since the battery had been constructed by factor 
analytical methods. Some evidence was avail- 
able concerning the battery's factorial and ex- 
ternal validity, Adequate reliabilities were re- 
ported. Moreover, the inventory had been de- 
veloped and standardized on a college popula- 
tion (11). 

The definitions of the ten subtest scores are 
displayed in Table 1 and need not be repeated 
here. 

It was recognized that the large amount of 
missing data in these tests would make correla- 
tions between them and other variables less reli- 
able. The choice the investigators faced was elim- 
inating them from consideration and losing these 
important means of connecting the results of our 
study to a large mass of personality literature, 
or taking a chance by assuming that the ob- 
tained correlations were reasonable estimates of 
what they would have been had there been no 
selective missing data. The investigators decided 
to risk being in error. However, the reader 
should keep in mind these imperfections when 
evaluating the results of the factor analysis. 


E. SITUATIONAL TEsT SCORES 
1. Leaderless Group Discussion 


Following is a description of the means 
by which each measure was obtained. 


a. Amount of successful leadership activity dis- 
played in the first initially leaderless discussion 
(LA). Each group of seven girls was subjected 
to two initially leaderless discussions, one in the 
first phase of the assessment program and one 
in the third phase, The seven girls each repre- 
sented a different sorority and were relatively 
unacquainted with each other. This was done 


* The reader is referred to Bass, McGehee, et 
al. (5) for a more detailed account of this re- 
striction and its effects. 


to make the leaderiess discussion initially free 
of a status hierarchy. Bass and Wurster (6) have 
shown that leaderless discussion behavior is 
closely associated with any previous status struc- 
ture which may exist among the participants. 
The extent to which the leaderless group dis- 
cussion was free of such influence was demon- 
strated by the correlation of .10 which was found 
between sorority leadership status (SL) and 
leaderless discussion performance (LA). It was 
assumed that LGD performance would be asso- 
ciated primarily with permanent personality 
characteristics rather than the more situationally 
derived status. Thus, continued successful lead- 
ership activity displayed in the first leaderless 
group discussion could be attributed in large 
part to the esteem (perceived ability to con- 
tribute to the group's effectiveness) gained by 
each of the participants during the discussion. 
Fsteem, in turn, would depend more on personal 
factors such as verbal ability and social bold. 
ness rather than on factors associated with par 
ticipants’ positions in their respective sororities, 
such as length of time in the sorority. 

Since sorority status could undoubtedly also 
be associated with esteem, we would expect some 
correlation between sorority status and leaderless 
discussion success, but this would occur because 
both would be associated with some common 
personal factors such as social maturity. 

The initially leaderless group discussion was 
administered as follows: 

A designated group of seven girls was arranged 
in the shape of an inverted V with two well- 
trained observers seated at the open end. The 
subjects were given a list of questions such as 
“Should coeds marry while still in college?”; 
“Are girls’ schools better than coeducational col- 
leges?”; or “On what bases should sorority 
pledges be selected?” They were directed to se- 
lect one question and to discuss it without help 
from the observers for go minutes to arrive at 
a set of conclusions about the question. 

Fifty-two questions were randomly divided 
into four lists, only one of which was presented 
at each discussion. The questions for discussion 
were designed to be stimulating enough to pro- 
vide for a full go-minute discussion and to be 
of a general enough nature that it could be 
assumed that all participants had a fairly equal 
fund of knowledge about each issue. This helped 
keep at a minimum the effects of knowledge 
specific to a given situation as a source of in- 
dividual differences in the attainment of leader- 
ship status. 

LA was obtained by means of observers’ rat- 
ings. The senior author has defined in detail 
elsewhere (4) the concept of leadership as used 
in this study. Leadership is conceived to be an 
interaction between any two or more members 
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of a group. For two members, A and B, a suc- 
cessful leadership interaction takes place when B 
changes behavior in a direction desired by A 
as a consequence of A's act. If B fails to change, 
A’s act is unsuccessful or aborted. For the group 
as a whole, the amount of successful leadership 
activity by one member, A, can be measured by 
the extent to which his behavior results in the 
movement of his group in a shared direction— 
that is, A’s successful leadership is the extent 
to which the group is able and willing to change 
in a direction desired by A. 

Two trained observers independently indicated 
on a five-point scale the extent to which each 
participant of an initially leaderless group dis- 
cussion displayed seven highly intercorrelated 
behaviors (av. r = .85), all of which were 
deemed items indicative of the extent to which 
each participant displayed successful leadership, 
i.e., moved her group in a shared direction. The 
seven items were: 

1. She was effective in saying what she wanted 
to say. 

2. She offered good solutions to the problem 
discussed. 

3. She showed initiative. 

4. She clearly defined the problem. 

5. She motivated others to participate. 

6. She influenced the participants. 

7. She led the discussion (a summary rating). 

A participant’s LA score was the sun of points 
received for each of the seven items of behavior 
from both observers. The correlation between 
the two observers when corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula gave an estimated reliability 
of .gt for LA. The correlation of .75 between 
LA and LB, the same measurement made during 
the second discussion, was an estimate of both 
measures’ test-retest reliabilities in this study. 

b. Amount of successful leadership activity 
displayed in the second initially leaderless group 
discussion (LB). This was obtained during the 
second LGD in the same way as LA. LB had 
a corrected split-rater reliability of .84. 

c. Amount of participation or attempted 
leadership activity in the first initially leaderless 
group discussion (PN). Two observers, other than 
those whose estimates were used to obtain LA, 
recorded the number of responses emitted by 
each discussion participant. PN is the simple 
sum of all these recorded responses. PN was 
included in the study because it provided a 
means for testing a number of hypotheses con- 
cerning attempted, successful, and aborted 
leadership behavior. A number of earlier studies 
(1, 2) have disclosed the existence of correlations 
ranging from .65 to .g1 between various indices 
of participation and tendency to succeed as a 
leader. 

It was assumed that almost all participation 


in a highly ambiguous social situation could 
be considered attempts to change the perception 
or behavior of others, hence almost all participa 
tion in such situations could be considered 
attempted leadership. 

Attempted and successful leadership activity 
correlate by definition (4), for all successful 
activity must be attempted. But the reverse 
does not hold, Attempted leadership activity 
may be either successful or aborted. Thus, the 
part-whole correlation between the two may be 
regarded as expressing a nominal rather than 
a postulational or empirical relationship. 

The mean number of responses per subject was 
149.6. The correlation between the two observers 
gave an estimated split-half reliability of .g5 for 
PN. 

d. Discussion efficiency. observers rated 
the extent to which each of the 20 pairs of 
discussions was efficient—i.e., attained the goals 
set forth in the problem selected by the group 
with a minimum waste of time and effort. The 
average correlation between the two observers’ 
five-point ratings of efficiency for the 20 first- 
phase discussions and second-phase discussions 
was .75. The mean efficiency of the two discus. 
sions in which a subject participated was assigned 
to her as a discussion efficiency score. It was 
hypothesized that variations in discussion  effi- 
ciency would be associated with various measures 
of individual differences. 


2. Stimulated Recall Analyses 
of Thought Processes 


a. Method. The stimulated recall analyses were 
based on a technique developed by Bloom (7). 
The second initially leaderless discussion was 
recorded on tape. As the discussion progressed, 
the senior investigator made note of ten “critical 
points” along the way (e.g., a long silence 
occurred, a dogmatic assertion was made, a 
question was posed). The tape recording of the 
discussion was played back immediately to the 
girls. Each time the recording was stopped at 
a critical point, the subjects wrote down what 
they believed their thoughts were at that point 
during the discussion. 

b. Content analysis. Content analyses of the 
protocols of each subject were made by two 
trained raters. The mode of analysis was “tailor- 
made” for the present study, although many of 
the categories had been used earlier by Bloom. 

Since productivity varied considerably because 
a subject could report more than one thought 
per critical point (and many did), and since 
productivity per se was not of prime concern 
in the analysis, the number of thoughts coded 
in a particular manner was converted to a 
percentage of the total number of thoughts 
expressed, Each thought was classified into a 


10 


number of different categories which were not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. 

c. Indices. Listed below are each of the final 
indices which were obtained from the analysis. 
Fstimates of the reliability are either based 
on the correlation (corrected by the Spearman 
Brown formula) between two raters’ independent 
categorizations of a random sample of 70 of the 
140 protocols, or are mean estimates, 

1. Self-oriented thoughts (SE), r=.82. 

2. Thoughts oriented toward another person 
or persons (not groups) (AN), r=.76. 
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3. Thoughts oriented toward groups rather 
than individuals (GR), r=.82. 

4. Thoughts relevant to 
group goals (AP) r=.56. 

5. [Thoughts certain or dogmatic (CE), r=.67. 

6. Thoughts approving or disapproving rather 
than neutral (DA), r=.64. 

7. Thoughts hostile or belligerent (SN), r=.68. 

8. Thoughts concerning group processes, group 
dynamics, interaction among = persons (PR), 
ra 


g. Thoughts evaluative (EV), r=.50. 


attaining formal 


IV. RESULTS 


Matrix of intercorrelations. Pearson 
product-moment correlations were com- 
puted among all 41 variables. The re- 


sulting matrix of correlations among all 
except the stimulated recall variables is 
displayed in Table 3. Table 4 shows the 


TABLE 3 


Biographical Information 


UA 


UL SL PA 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE ASSESSMENT VARIABLES 


Peer-Ratings Self-Ratings 


NP NO NS NR VS AD NI UM SM 
23 28 23 27 19 21 03 -04 -—23 
20 27 23 24 16 25 10 —02 —-17 
28 37 33 34 30 27 18 03 ~—16 
35 35 43 38 23 29 18 04 17 
48 55 49 55 44 25 20 09 —12 
29 24 32 22 16 33 14 -—-06 —15 
00 -03 -09 -13 -03 00 -09 -—-06 —04 
77 80 82 48 65 30 15 00 

76 78 59 53 39 07 

90 57 61 40 17. -01 

58 61 34 14 00 

34 25 00 

17 16 —03 

21 13 

55 


* Correlations in boldface are significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. Decimal points have been omitted. 
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intercorrelations among the stimulated 
recall variables. To save space, the cor- 
relations between the stimulated recall 
variables and the others have been omit- 
ted since all but two were not significant 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

The factor analysis. The matrix of in- 
tercorrelations was factored by means of 
a group clustering method of multiple- 
factor analysis outlined by Cattell (q). 
The centroid axes were rotated to psy- 
chologically meaningful positions and to 
as simple a structure as possible. Ortho- 
gonality was maintained between all ro- 
tated factors for reasons which will be 
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cited later, although an oblique solu- 
tion for the first two factors would have 
been superior. 

Table 5 shows the 11 factors which 
remained after rotation. The loadings of 
variables on the eleventh factor were so 
small upon completion of rotation that 
this last factor was considered to account 
for a negligible amount of the common 
variance among the measurements. 

The communality of each assessment is 
shown, together with the variance spe- 
cific to the variable where it was possi- 
ble to obtain reliability estimates from 
the data. 


TABLE 3 (continued) 


(EXCEPT THE STIMULATED RECALL INDICES) 


Guilford-Zimmerman 


Temperament Survey Scores 


Situational Test Scores 
PN 


EF 


- 
AQ AL ZG ZR ZA 7S ZE 2O ZF ZP ZM 
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—07 03 12 10 —18 —06 08 13 16 02 03 02 20 13 12 27 
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07 —O8 11 15 —29 06 20 14 oo -11 -03 16 10 10 07 20 

47 33 —O1 33 10 —22 04 oO —08 40 06 03 31 25 26 07 

—02 21 03 22 00 02 29 08 08 —03 26 26 03 -04 08 06 

13 —O3 20 12 —05 02 08 25 29 00 24 14 21 14 10 O8 

05 02 12 06 16 21 03 O8 12 —13 22 17 33 25 19 12 

18 02 —O1 02 04 04 BI 18 25 -18 15 09 36 27 21 12 

8 09 09 10 —O8 07 09 20 21 —20 21 14 27 21 18 10 

02 10 17 -14 12. —08 24 18 4 4 

12 ~O2 —04 12 -18 -24 -0Ol 41 39 02 15 —04 28 19 i 19 
—05 14 30 14-04 o1 -02 22 26 29 31 21 15 

14 —20 -15 -O1 -10 -12 -02 -02 18 —03 04 

~22 -10 -O7 -19 16 25 -05 27 22 -07 -05 -10 

45 00 27 -09 -34 o7 -19 ~—12 36-19 09 17 18 21 06 

26 —14 14 -02 19 0S 03 35 3r 21 

—O2 40 49 28 -0O7 -13 -09 -13 08 13 23 21 -03 

-19 Os 20 34 16 09 00 07 

68 34. -06 -08 -O1 37 42 35 04 

27 -04 -17 -O1 22 “4 17 00 

45 29 —-11 —O1 25 16 1S 05 00 

$7 -27 38 —-0 06 

—07 OS 16 -16 -16 -12 

—24 —15 13 03 -09 —15 

—O8 10 -10 

02. 

75 77 12 
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CE 


* Correlations in boldface are significant at the 1 per cent level. Decimal points have been omitted. 
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FINAL ROTATED ORTHOGONAL FACTOR MATRIX 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 


A. THe Factors 

We will first describe each of the 11 
factors which emerged from the analysis 
in terms of variables with highest load- 
ings on the respective factors. ‘Then we 
will consider the factorial composition 
of each of the variables of central inter- 
est. Wherever possible we will attempt 
to indicate the practical or theoretical 
significance of the results as they are pre- 
sented. 


1. Factor 1: Sorority Leadership 
Potential 


Seven variables had loadings above .50 
on Factor I. Four (NP, NO, NS, NR) 
were measures of sorority esteem, two 
(VS, AD) were closely associated with 
esteem, and one (SL) was a measure of 
present and past status in the sorority. 
Much inductive and some deductive sup- 
port exists to maintain the validity of 
the two hypotheses: (a) the higher one’s 
esteem, the higher will be one’s future 
leadership activity, and (b) the higher 
one’s status, the higher will be one’s 
future leadership activity (4). Thus, all 
seven variables had in common an asso- 
ciation with future sorority leadership 
activity. Sorority Leadership Potential 
was selected to denote the common 
underlying factor which differentiated 
subjects in their future leadership activ- 
ity. 

Loading on 
Variable Factor 1 
NR—Nominations for sorority repre- 
sentative 
NS—Nominations for public speaker 
NP—Nominations for president 
NO—Nominations for organizer 
VS—Visibility in sorority 
AD—Overt social adjustment 
SL—Sorority leadership activity per 
semester 


This result corroborated Wherry and Fryer’s 


isolation of a “pure” leadership factor based on 
buddy ratings (1g) since it will be noted that all 
measures but SL were peer ratings. It is fortu- 
nate that our status measure, actual sorority 
leadership activity per semester, SL, provided a 
means of “anchoring” all the other variables; 
otherwise we would have cause to fear that Fac. 
tor I was merely a measure of halo, reputation, 
or popularity, without reference to leadership 
potential. 


2. Factor 11: University Experience 
and Activity 


Four variables defined this factor, 
which appears to be determined pri- 
marily by the length of time a subject 
had been at the university and the extent 
to which a subject engaged in extracur- 
ricular activities and leadership activities 
outside the sorority. 

Loading on 
Variable Factor Il 
YR—Semesters of education 68 
CA—Age to the nearest birthday 65 
UA—Extracurricular university activ- 
ity per semester 57 


UL—University leadership activity 
per semester 44 


It is interesting to note that the loadings of 
the defining variables of Factors I and II could 
have been raised appreciably by rotating to an 
oblique solution in which there would have been 
a correlation of .57 between Factors I and IT and 
where the factors would have remained the same 
in composition. This oblique solution was not 
used since an orthogonal structure obtained 
among all the other factors and the oblique so- 
lution would not have materially altered any of 
the factor loadings of the other variables. 


3. Factor Ill: Ascendance and 
Sociability 

Two variables, ZA and ZS, defined 
Factor III although six variables corre- 
lated .39 or higher with the factor. The 
factor appeared to resemble The Ohio 
State Leadership Studies factor “initia- 
tion of structure” (10, 12). The reader 
should note that these loadings would 
undoubtedly have been higher had the 
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sample not been restricted to sorority 
women. 


Loading on 

Variable Factor 11 
7A—Ascendance %& social boldness vs. 

submissiveness 65, 
7S—Social interest & sociability vs. 

shyness & seclusiveness 
“4G—General activity & energy vs. 

inactivity & slowness 
1L.B—Amount of successful leadership 

activity in the second leaderless 

group discussion 
L.A—Amount of successful leadership 

activity in the first leaderless 

group discussion 
?N—Amount of participation or at- 

tempted leadership activity 39 


4. Factor IV: Critical, Relevant 
Thinking 

This was the first “stimulated-recall” 
factor to emerge. It appears to involve 
the extent to which subjects tended to 
think critically and with relevance to 
the issues at hand. Women who did so 
appeared at the same time to be some- 
what self-oriented, yet sure of themselves 
in their thoughts. Factor IV was inde- 
pendent of Group Process ‘Thinking, 
Factor X. 


Loading on 

Variable Factor IV 
AP—Thoughts relevant to attaining 

formal group goals 
DA—Disagreement or agreement 

rather than neutral 
EV—Evaluative thinking 
CE—Certain rather than doubtful 

thinking 
SE—Self-oriented thinking 


5. Factor V: Intellectualism 


It is necessary to consider loadings as 
low as .31 in order to define Factor V, 
which appears to involve scholarship, in- 


telligence, and the tendency to be 
thoughtful and reflective. 

Loading on 
Factor V 


PA—Scholastic point average 42 
AQ—Numerical aptitude 43 


Variable 


AL—Verbal aptitude 36 
ZT—Thoughtfulness & reflectiveness 
vs. thoughtlessness & extraversion —.31 

6. Factor VI: Freedom from Neuroticism 

This factor involved the lack of tend- 
ency of subjects to be emotionally un- 
stable, hypersensitive, and hostile accord- 
ing to the results of the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man inventory. 


Loading on 
Variable Factor VI 
7O—Objectivity vs. subjectivity & hy- 
persensitiveness 59 
7¥—Friendliness, agreeableness vs. 
hostility, belligerence 54 
7E—Emotional stability vs. emotional 
instability, depression 


7. Factor VII: Verbality 

This factor appears to concern pri- 
marily variations among subjects in dis- 
cussion participation or the tendency to 
attempt leadership activity in initially 
leaderless group discussions (PN); to be 
successful as a discussion leader (LA, 
LB); and to be high in verbal aptitude 
(AL). 

The naming of this factor was partly 
based on the lack of correlation of non 
discussion leadership or ascendancy vari- 
ables or of discussion efficiency with it. 
‘The part-whole nature of the correlation 
between LA and PN was kept in mind 
in arriving at the meaning of this factor; 
that is, to be successful as a leader, one 
must attempt leadership acts, or talk. 
Conversely, to be permitted and to 
desire to continue to talk, one must ex- 
hibit some success as a leader in this 
situation. Another name for this factor 
might have been “discussion participa- 
tion.” 


Loading on 


Variable Factor VII 


1.A—Amount of successful leadership 
activity in the first leaderless 
group discussion 

PN—Amount of participation or at- 
tempted leadership activity 
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LB—Amount of successful leadership 
activity in the second leader- 
less group discussion 


36 
AL—Verbal aptitude 


2g 
8. Factor VIII: Motivation to Increase 
Leadership Status 


This factor was a “doublet,” based on 
the correlation between UM and SM. 


Loading on 
Variable Factor VIII 
UM—Motivation to attain university 
leadership status 
SM—Motivation to attain 


leadership status 


.48 
sorority 

48 
g. Factor IX: Feminine Inefficiency 

This “doublet” was somewhat of a sur- 

prise. It appears to confirm cultural stere- 
otypes about feminine ineffectiveness. 
Discussions among highly feminine wom- 
en tended to be less effective than those 
among women more masculine in atti- 
tudes and in interests. 


Loading on 
Factor 1X 

—.48 


Variable 
ZM—Femininity 
F—Discussion effectiveness 


10, Factor X: Group-Process Thinking 

This “doublet” concerned variations 
in the tendency of discussion participants 
to focus their thoughts on the group 
process, or the group dynamics. 


; Loading on 
Variable Factor X 
PR—Thoughts concerned with group 
processes and dynamics 
GR—Thoughts oriented toward 
groups 


64 
59 


11. Factor XI: Withdrawal-from-the- 
Field Thinking 


The last factor, XI, appeared to have 
very slight loadings on three stimulated- 
recall variables; if these are not mere 
chance relations, a factor may exist 
which denotes a tendency to “withdraw 
from the field.” The loadings are too low 
to be anything but suggestive. 
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12. Summary of Loadings 


In summary, the 11 factors which 
emerged in this analysis which accounted 
for most of the common variance in the 
basic 41 variables of the assessment pro- 
gram were: 

I. Sorority Leadership Potential 
II. University Experience and Activity 
Ascendance and Sociability 
. Critical, Relevant Thinking 
. Intellectualism 
. Freedom from Neuroticism 
Verbality 
- Motivation to Attain Leadership Status 
Feminine Inefficiency 
Group-Process ‘Thinking 
. Withdrawal-from-the Field ‘Thinking 

The relatively large amounts of spe- 
cific variance remaining following the 
extraction of 11 factors was due pri- 
marily to the fact that the assessment 
program included a fairly wide assort- 
ment of measurements from real-life sit- 
uations, quasi-real situations, and paper- 
and-pencil tests. 

To some extent, “measurement fac- 
tors” emerged. ‘That is, some factors 
tended to contain a cluster of variables 
based on the same type of measurement, 
namely, Factors I, If, 1V, VI, VIII, and 
X. Moreover, the sample was highly re- 
stricted, Therefore, the correlations with- 
in the matrix were probably significantly 
attenuated, reducing the size of the com- 
munalities, i’. The size of the com- 
munalities which would be found for the 
same variables among a general popu- 
lation of late adolescents of both sexes 
and more varied education would prob- 
ably be higher. 


B. FacroriaL COMPOSITION AND CORRE- 
LATES OF LEADERSHIP AND 
ASSOCIATED VARIABLES 


1. Biographical Information 


a. Semesters of education and age were 
correlated sufficiently highly with each 


a 
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other (r = .74) to be considered simul- 
taneously. Both were originally included 
because it was thought that differences 
might emerge in leadership behavior 
which could be attributed to scholastic 
acceleration or retardation of the sub- 
jects. Such differences did not appear. 

As displayed in Table 3, both variables 
determined the extent to which subjects 
were active in extracurricular activities 
(r = .60, .53), were active as university 
leaders (r = .4%, -41), and as sorority 
leaders (r = .41, .33). Also the esteem of 
the subjects depended somewhat on age 
and semesters of education (r’s ranged 
from .20 to .28 with NP, NO, NS, and 
NR). Finally, motivation to be a sorority 
leader tended to decline with semesters 
of education and age (r= —.23, —.17), 
although motivation to be a university 
leader remained constant as the women 
matured. 

Between two-fifths and half the vari- 
ance of these two variables were asso- 
ciated with Factor II, University Experi- 
ence and Activity, while a small portion 
of the remaining common variance was 
associated with Factor I, Sorority Leader- 
ship Potential. 

b. Extracurricular, university, non- 
sorority activity per semester (UA). 
While g2 per cent of the variance in 
extracurricular activity at the university 
was associated with Factor II, University 
Experience and Activity, another 10 per 
cent was associated with Sorority Leader- 
ship Potential. The fairly high correla- 
tions between age, semesters of educa- 
tion, and activity probably occurred be- 
cause the new student has to devote time 
and energy in adjusting to college life 
and in learning the opportunities avail- 
able before being able to engage freely in 
extracurricular activities. Also, the de- 
velopment of interests in particular activ- 
ities may require further maturation. 


The correlations of .62 with university lead- 
ership activity, .g6 with sorority leadership ac- 
tivity, and the factor loading of .31 on Sorority 
Leadership Potential tended to support one of 
Stogdill’s (17) generalizations that over a wide 
range of situations, leaders tend to participate 
more in activities than nonleaders. More spe- 
cifically, the relation between Sorority Leader- 
ship Potential and university participation cor- 
roborated a similar finding by Williamson for 
Minnesota students (20). 


Sheer experience in university activi- 
ties appears to make subjects more active 
and effective as LGD participants, since 
UA correlated significantly with all meas- 
ured aspects of discussion performance 
(LA, LB, PN, EF). The common factors 
of Verbality, Ascendancy and Sociability, 
and Feminine Inefficiency did not ac- 
count for these correlations, since UA 
was unrelated to assessments outside the 
discussion situation. Discussion perform- 
ance per se appears associated with past 
activity in nonsorority university groups. 

c. University leadership activity per 
semester (UL), appeared to be associated 
somewhat more with University Experi- 
ence and Activity (r= .44) than with 
Sorority Leadership Potential (r = .g2). 

Similarly to a study by Williamson and 
Hoyt (21) which suggested that person- 
ality differences were more likely to dis- 
tinguish student university leaders from 
nonleaders than sorority or fraternity 
leaders from nonleaders, we found that 
while students high in Ascendance and 
Sociability and in Freedom from Neuroti- 
cism tended to engage in university lead- 
ership activity, no personality factors dis- 
criminated sorority leaders from non- 
leaders as well. 

In the same way as UA, university 
leadership was significantly associated 
with all measured aspects of leaderless 
group discussion performance per se. 

d. Sorority leadership activity per se- 
mester (SL) was primarily a function of 
Factor I, Sorority Leadership Potential, 
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and, to a lesser extent, of Factor II, Uni- 
versity Activity and Experience. It ap- 
peared to be independent of measured 
situational and personality test factors. 
Whether a member actually held various 
positions of leadership in her sorority ap- 
peared unrelated to her Ascendance and 
Sociability, Verbality, Freedom from 
Neuroticism, etc. As was suggested be- 
fore, sorority status, as such, was more 
dependent on temporary, situational, or 
nonpersonal factors such as years of edu- 
cation and age, rather than on consistent 
personal characteristics. 

We suggest that compared with soror- 
ity status, university status was more asso- 
ciated with personality characteristics be- 
cause esteem in the university group— 
the extent to which a woman as a per- 
son could contribute to the university 
group—was a more important determi- 
nant of her election to university posi- 
tions of worth than was her correspond- 


ing sorority esteem in her election to po- 
sitions of worth in the sorority. (As will 
be noted later, sorority positions, as a 
whole, may be of lower worth to the 
members than university positions. There 
may be less concern over who obtains 
sorority positions on the LSU campus.) 


The evidence to support the validity of the 
hypothesis is slight but in the right direction. 
We had no measure of campus esteem corre- 
sponding with our indices of sorority esteem. 
However, we did have campus measures of 
ability which could be assumed to be associated 
with variations in esteem. While point average 
(PA) correlated .27 with UL, it correlated only 
.22 with SL, Numerical aptitude (AQ) correlated 
15 with UL and .o7 with SL. Verbal aptitude 
(AL) correlated .o8 with UL and —.o8 with SL. 
Success and activity in leaderless discussions (LA, 
LB, PN, EF) correlated significantly with UL 
but not SL. 

The specific correlation of .23 between UL and 
SL tended to support the conclusion that some 
consistent differences in tendency to engage in 
leadership activities exist across different situa- 
tions, although the consistency is much less than 
would be suggested in the popular literature on 
leadership. 
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While university leaders reported themselves 
as being somewhat socially bold (r==.27), soror- 
ity leaders reported themselves as submissive 
(r—=—.29). If these correlations are not a result 
of random fluctuation, we may account for the 
results by arguing that university-wide women 
leaders have to exhibit some aggressive behavior, 
especially when competing with male students 
for various leadership offices. Within the soror- 
ity, the ideal or norm for women, especially 
Southern women, is overt social submissiveness. 
This cultural ideal may exert an influence on the 
personality required of any woman who would 
be a sorority leader, Outwardly, at least, social 
boldness must be repressed by the aspiring so- 
rority officer if she is to be popular, accepted, 
and elected by her sorority sisters to positions of 
leadership. 

e. The correlations of .27 and .22 be- 
tween scholastic point average (PA) and 
university leadership and sorority leader- 
ship activities, and the correlations of 
29, -24, .32, and .22, respectively, with 
the esteem ratings, NP, NO, NS, and 
NR, are in line with expectations and 
Stogdill’s (17) conclusion that leaders 
tend to be higher in achievement than 
nonleaders. It was interesting to note, 
however, that overt social adjustment 
correlated .33 with academic achieve- 
ment—contrary to popular notions about 
the social inadequacies of the good stu- 
dent. 

f. Socioeconomic status, as measured 
in this analysis, appeared to be of little 
importance in increasing our under- 
standing of leadership. 


2. Peer Ratings (of Own Sorority Sisters) 


a. The first four peer ratings (NP, ND, 
NS, and NR) were similar in factorial 
composition. All had high loadings on 
Factor I, Sorority Leadership Potential, 
and all had slight loadings on University 
Experience and Activity. Some differ- 
ences exist, most of which appear reason- 
able. The purest measure of Sorority 
Leadership Potential was the nomination 
for a position as a representative of the 
sorority (NR). It had a loading of .82 on 
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Factor I. The least pure of the four was 
the nomination as organizer (NO), which 
had a loading of .72 on Factor I and a 
much lower loading of .19 on Factor III, 
Ascendance and Sociability. The rela- 
tively low loading of NO on Sorority 
Leadership Potential was probably a 
function of the cultural ideal of femi- 
nine social submissiveness described 
earlier. 

‘These various measures of esteem were 
more highly correlated with various 
measures of ability and personality than 
was the measure of sorority leadership 
status (SL). However, the differences 
were not so great as had been expected. 

b. Visibility in the sorority (VS) ap- 
peared to be associated with Sorority 
Leadership Potential (r = .54), and to a 
lesser extent with Ascendance and Soci- 
ability (r= .19). Even in this setting, 
with the cultural restriction placed on 
the leader's boldness, it appeared fairly 
obvious that persons high in leadership 
potential—potential to attain leadership 
status—are more familiar, better known, 
and more highly visible to their sorority 
sisters than persons low in each poten- 
tial. In this, as in many other situations, 
the potential leader must and does ac- 
tively participate in various activities 
which make her well known to others. 

Elsewhere (4) the senior author has 
suggested that status and visibility would 
be more highly associated than esteem 
and visibility. The present study did not 
support the validity of this proposition, 
for visibility was slightly less correlated 
with SL than with NP, NO, NS, and NR. 
Possibly, some measurement contamina- 
tion was responsible for this outcome. 

c. Overt social adjustment, popularity, 
or being well thought of socially in the 
sorority (AD) was primarily related, as 
expected, to Sorority Leadership Poten- 
tial (r = .54). It had less than expected 
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association with Freedom from Neuroti- 
cism (r = .14). 

For reasons the reader is now familiar 
with, there appeared to be a slight tend- 
ency for socially bold girls to be con- 


sidered somewhat maladjusted (r= 
—.18). Girls with high social interest (ZS) 
were likewise considered so (r = —.24). 


It appears that the sorority leader faces 
a peculiar role conflict. To lead, she must 
exhibit initiative. Yet, the exhibition of 
too much initiative in sororities is out 
of line with the norms for Southern 
Further exploration of how 
sorority leaders solve this particular con- 
flict may provide a fruitful example of 
the more general conflict that mosi 
leaders face. As Hemphill (12) and 
Smith (16), among others, have pointed 
out, leaders usually offer to their fol- 
lowers both promises of reward and 
threats of requiring excess energy ex- 
penditure, loss of individualism, and so 
forth. The adequacy of a leader may 
depend primarily on his resolution of 
this role conflict. 


women. 


Others in the sorority may be in an 
even greater dilemma. ‘Thus, the serious- 
ness of this conflict to the girl with initi- 
ative but without the esteem needed to 
be sorority leader is summarized by the 
following hypothesis: 

A socially bold sorority member, a 
member with a great deal of initiative 
and ascendancy, who lacks esteem will 
be highly maladjusted socially. 

To test this hypothesis an index was 
derived based on the difference between 
a subject’s standard score on social bold- 
ness (ZA) and her standard score on the 
sum of the four peer ratings of esteem, 
NP, NO, NS, and NR. This index cor- 
related —.68 with overt social adjust- 
ment (AD), strongly confirming our ex- 
pectation. The index also correlated 
—.36 and —.16 with ZF and ZO, friendli- 
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ness and objectivity, the two best meas- 
ures of Freedom from Neuroticism. 


3. Self-Ratings 
a. Self-esteem (NI), an important deter- 
miner of leadership behavior (4), ap- 
peared to be factorially complex. Only 
10 per cent of its variance was associated 


with actual Sorority Leadership Poten- 


tial. Five per cent was associated with 
Feminine Inefficiency, 3 per cent with 
Ascendance and Sociability, 3 per cent 
with Motivation to Attain Leadership 
Status and 2 per cent with Verbality. 
The results appear to comprise a con- 
sistent picture which suggests that self- 
esteem may represent a compromise be- 
tween beliefs about one’s actual leader- 
ship potential and desired leadership 
potential. 


b. Motivation to attain university 


leadership status (UM) was significantly 
related to motivation to increase sorority 


status (ry = .55) and self-esteem (r = .21). 
Fither motivation was fairly independ- 
ent of many of the other assessment vari- 
ables, or else the index used was not a 
very relevant measure of motivation. We 
choose the latter, more conservative in- 
terpretation. It is possible that a more 
indirect or projective procedure would 
have been useful. The high reliability 
of UM and SM suggests that something 
was measured consistently—what it was, 
was not revealed by the factor analysis. 

c. Motivation to attain sorority leader- 
ship status (SM) correlated significantly 
with lack of university experience (r = 
—.23) and lack of numerical aptitude 
(r = —.22), in addition to its association 
with motivation to be a_ university 
leader. It also tended to be more nega- 
tively associated with various indices of 
leadership status, actual and potential, 
than was UM. 

More value was attached by these sub- 
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jects to university nonsorority offices than 
to sorority positions, for the mean index 
of desire for sorority office holding was 
3.3 while it was 3.7 for holding campus 
positions. The difference (almost a whole 
standard deviation) was significant at the 
1 per cent level of confidence. 

The factorial composition of SM and 
the percentage of variance in SM _ ac- 
counted for by each factor was as follows: 

Motivation to Attain Leadership 
Status, 23%; Lack of University Experi- 
ence and Activity, 3%; Lack of Ascend- 
ance and Sociability, 2%; Feminine In- 
efficiency, 2%; and Lack of Group-Proc- 
ess Thinking, 2%. 


4. Paper-and-Pencil Test Scores 


Since the ACE and Guilford-Zimmer- 
man ‘Temperament Survey scores were 
included as reference tests and were not 
of central interest to the study, they will 
not be considered here. 


5. Seluational Tests 


a. The factorial composition of the 
amount of successful leadership activity 
displayed during the first discussion (L.A) 
turned out to be surprisingly complex. 
At the same time, all but 20 per cent of 
the consistent variance of LA was ac- 
counted for. 

Twenty-six per cent of the variance in 
LA was associated with Verbality, This 
confirmed a number of other studies 
which suggested the importance to dis- 
cussion leaders of a verbal productivity 
or verbal fluency factor (22). Specifically, 
as in an earlier study by Wurster and 
Bass (22), LA correlated more highly 
with verbal aptitude (r = .g5) than with 
numerical aptitude (r = .17). The corre- 
lation of .77 with discussion participa- 
tion was in line with all studies on the 
subject (1, 2, 3, 15); as explained 
earlier, this correlation is partly a func- 
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tion of definition. The highest correla- 
tion of LA with peer ratings was with 
NS—nominations for public speaker 
(r = .96). 

Fifteen per cent of the variance in LA 
was associated with Factor III, Ascend- 
ance and Sociability. The correlation of 
$7 with ZA itself suggested that social 
boldness was the common element in- 
volved. Moreover, we note that the next- 
to-highest correlation between LA and 
the peer ratings was with NO, nomina- 
tions for organizer. ‘These results tend to 
confirm an analysis of ROTC cadets by 
Bass and Coates which indicated that 
LA tended to forecast peer ratings ol 
tendency to initiate structure and inter- 
action but not the tendency to be con- 
siderate of subordinates—two of the in- 
dependent leader-behavior factors iso- 
lated by Fleischman (10). 

Six per cent of the variance was asso- 
ciated with Sorority Leadership Poten- 
tial. Keeping in mind our discussions of 
the cultural norm of social submissive- 
ness for Southern women—especially in 
the sorority situation—we suggest that 
these results were probably lower than 
would have been found for male sub- 
jects. While LA was not of much use by 
itself as a forecaster of Sorority Leader- 
ship Potential among Southern sorority 
women, it correlated .36 with UL, uni- 
versity leadership activity (in contrast to 
.10 with sorority leadership activity), for 
as pointed out earlier, ascendancy of 
women is probably more acceptable on 
campus than in the sorority. 

Four per cent of the variance of LA 
was a function of Intellectualism and 3 
per cent was a function of University 
Experience and Activity. This last result 
suggests that LA is related slightly to 
mere exposure to group activity and ex- 
perience per se in groups. 


b. Although they have no obvious 
practical application, the results based 
on the amount of leadership activity dis- 
played in the second discussion (LB) may 
have theoretical significance. There was 
a doubling in the variance unique to dis- 
cussion success in the second discussion 
and an equivalent loss in variance asso- 
ciated with the factors of Verbality, 
Sorority Leadership Potential, and Uni- 
versity Experience and Activity. Only the 
amount of variance associated with As- 
cendance and Sociability remained the 
same for LB and for LA. We can offer 
no reasonable explanation at this time 
for this interesting but perplexing event. 

c. Discussion participation or at- 
tempted discussion leadership activity 
(PN) was greater, the greater the Ver- 
bality and Ascendance and Sociability of 
the participants. But it had less in com- 
mon with Sorority Leadership Potential, 
as such, than successful leadership activ- 
ity (LA). In other words, there appeared 
to exist an X quantity which when pres- 
ent among socially bold and verbal par- 
ticipants enabled them to be successful 
discussion leaders and to some extent to 
have sorority leadership potential, but 
when absent enabled them only to at- 
tempt with much less success to gain 
leadership status. ‘To search for this X 
quantity, an index of the aborted or un- 
successful leadership behavior exhibited 
by participants of the first discussion was 
calculated by subtracting each subject's 
standard score of successful leadership 
activity (LA) from her standard score 
of attempted leadership activity (PN). 
Inspection of the correlations between 
aborted leadership status (PN-LA) and 
the other assessment variables suggested 
that the X quantity might have been ob- 
jectivity or freedom from hypersensi- 
tivity (ZO), which correlated —.44 with 
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aborted leadership activity. It might also 
have been cooperativeness or freedom 
from criticalness or intolerance (ZP), 
which correlated —.32 with aborted 
leadership activity. 

d. The results concerning discussion 
efhciency are fairly clear yet somewhat 
comic in their implications and relations 
with stereotypes about women as conver- 
sationalists. A correlation of —.56 was 
found between the femininity of partici- 
pants and the efhiciency of their discus- 
sion! Apparently the way to obtain an 
effective discussion among women is to 
select women with masculine tempera- 
ment who have had some university-wide 
extracurricular experience and activity. 

e. Probably the most surprising result 
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of the correlational and factorial analysis 
was the tendency of the stimulated recall 
variables to be fairly independent of 
other measures and to a great extent of 
each other. In general, most of the reli- 
able variance in thought processes was 
independent of behavior and quite 
unique to the specific thought processes 
involved. However, what communality 
was observed appeared quite meaningful 
and useful. Two and possibly three 
thought-process factors emerged to ac- 
count for most of the common variance 
found among the stimulated recall 
variables. These were: Critical, Rele- 
vant Thinking; Group-Process Thinking; 
and possibly Withdrawal-from-the-Field 
Thinking. 


VI. SUMMARY 


Data on 41 variables were collected for 
140 sorority women representing seven 
sororities. The five types of data in- 
cluded: (a) biographical information, (b) 
peer ratings (of own sorority sisters), (¢) 
self-ratings, (d) paper-and-pencil test 
scores, and (e) situational test scores. 

Primary interest was focused on in- 
creasing our understanding of the vari- 
ous situational test procedures employed 
and situational and personality factors 
associated with leadership among so- 
rority girls. 

Leadership was defined as a phenome- 
non in which one group member's be- 
havior was directed toward the goal of 
changing the behavior of another mem- 
ber or members. The leadership po- 
tential of the girls was assessed for three 
diflerent situations: in nonsorority uni- 
versity activities, im sorority activities, 
and in initially leaderless discussions. 
On-campus leadership potential was 
estimated from campus leadership status 


or campus positions of worth held by the 
subjects. Sorority leadership potential 
was determined on the basis of esteem 
ratings of sorority sisters and from leader- 
ship positions held. Discussion leader- 
ship potential was gauged in terms of the 
extent to which each subject was judged 
by two observers as having exhibited 
successful leadership activity. 

‘The matrix of intercorrelations among 
the 41 variables was subjected to a mul- 
tiple centroid factor analysis using a 
group clustering method as a computa- 
tional short cut. 

As a result of these correlational and 
factorial analyses, the propositions listed 
below concerning leadership and asso- 
ciated concepts of importance such as 
participation, esteem, and status were 
substantiated to some degree. Because of 
the exploratory nature of this study, 
these conclusions, unless supported by 
other inductive or deductive evidence, 
should be considered tentative or sug- 
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gestive. In evaluating the evidence, it may 
be helpful to keep in mind that a correla- 
tion of .21 is significant at the 1 per cent 
level and a correlation of .16 is significant 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence for 
140 Cases. 


A. BiOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


1. Older sorority women with more 
university experience are more active in 
extracurricular pursuits (r = .60, .53), are 
higher in university and sorority leader- 
ship status (ry = .44, -41, .41, .33), tend to 
be more esteemed by their sorority sisters 
(y =.20 to .28), and tend to be less 
motivated to be a leader in their sorori- 
ties (Yr = —.23, —.17). 

2. Both university and sorority leaders 
tend to participate in more extracurricu- 
lar activities than nonleaders (r = .62, 

3. Women with a previous history of 
extracurricular interest and activity tend 
to be more active and effective in initially 
leaderless group discussions (r = .2). 

4. Personality differences tend to be 
more discriminating among university 
leaders and nonleaders than among so- 
rority leaders and nonleaders. Women 
higher in university leadership status 
tend to be more socially bold (r = .27), 
emotionally stable (r = .21), and active 
and effective in leaderless discussions (r 
= -30). 

5. Sorority leadership status tends to 
be slightly less associated with various 
measures of ability than does university 
leadership status. 

6. A low positive correlation (r = .23) 
exists between university and sorority 
leadership status. 

7. Sorority leaders must conform to 
some extent with the cultural norm that 
women be socially submissive. The same 
requirement does not apply to women 
campus leaders. 


B. Peek RATINGS (OF Own 
SORORITY SISTERS) 

1. Peer ratings of sorority esteem pro- 
vide a pure measure of leadership 
potential. Almost all their reliable vari- 
ance is associated with Sorority Leader- 
ship Potential. 

2. Esteem is slightly more associated 
with personal characteristics than is so- 
rority status, although esteem and status 
are highly correlated. 

3. Highly visible sorority members are 
of high Sorority Leadership Potential (r 
= .54) and tend to be slightly Ascendant 
and Sociable (r = .19). 

4. Visibility in the sorority does not 
correlate, as expected, more highly with 
status than it does with esteem. 

5. Sorority women who are overtly so- 
cially adjusted tend to be high in So- 
rority Leadership Potential (r = .54), ob- 
jective (r = .41), friendly (r = —.g9), less 
socially bold (r = —.18), and less socially 
interested (r = —.24). 

6. A socially bold sorority member 
who lacks esteem tends to be highly 
maladjusted socially. 


C. SELF-RATINGS 


1. Self-esteem appears to be a com- 
promise between beliefs about actual 
leadership potential and desired leader- 
ship potential. Leaders, masculine effici- 
ent women, socially bold women, women 
more motivated to attain leadership 
status, and more verbal women are 
higher in self-esteem. 

2. Sorority members tend to be more 
motivated to attain university leader- 
ship status than sorority leadership 
status. 


D. SITUATIONAL TEsT SCORES 


1. Variations among individuals in 
success as a leader in an initially leader- 
less discussion are a function of Verbality 
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{rv = .51), Ascendance and Sociability (r 
= .39), Sorority Leadership Potential (r 
= .24), Intellectualism (r = .21), and 
University Experience and Activity (r = 

2. Attempted leadership activity in a 
leaderless discussion is a function of 
Verbality (r = .45) and Ascendance and 
Sociability (r = .39). 

3. Aborted or unsuccessful leadership 
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activity in a leaderless discussion is 
greater among hypersensitive (r = —.44) 
and critical, intolerant sorority women 
(r = —.g2). 

4. The efficiency of initially leaderless 
group discussions tends to be lower, the 
more feminine in temperament the 
women participants (r = —.56) and the 
less university experience they have had 
(r = .28). 
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